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schools founded by St. Madeleine Sophie. This study of
history, a characteristic feature of French education, has
always been looked upon as a most precious inheritance
by the Society of the Sacred Heart.
Two main ideas emerge from the sixth book on the
teaching of philosophy, under which title are grouped a
variety of studies. These can be placed in two categories,
namely those pertaining to philosophy proper, and those
which may be called nature study.
The French tradition, coming down unbroken from
mediaeval days, in all its changes and developments has
never lost its appreciation for philosophy. The homo-
geneous character of the nation has made it possible, at
least to a great extent, to give a certain broad philosophic
basis to the education of its growing boys and girls. This
common meeting-ground may largely account for the
unifying tendency of French culture which brings together
those who have drawn their knowledge from similar
sources, whatever may be the superficial differences of
outlook or of training. It would take too long to discuss
this point fully and it may be but a personal view, but
certainly the writer has been impressed when among
Frenchmen to see how much at home they are with one
another when discussing things of the mind, how often
they seem to have been brought up upon identical text-
books, and what frequent points of contact their education
has provided.
A study of the elements of philosophy,1 that is of the
basic principles of logic, ethics, psychology, and ontology,
have ever formed a staple part of the curriculum, providing
1 Cf. La Chalotais's views on the philosophic spirit which should pervade all the
teaching of the upper classes; " a spirit of illumination, useful for everything,
applicable to everything, which relates each thing to its principles'* (Essai
tiw nationals, p. 156).